no          SIR MARTIN  FROBISHER
fore a man of interminable animosities. He was im-
patient He was irascible. He was incapable of con-
cealing or dissembling his emotions when roused. But
he must have had a singular faculty for leadership or
the "captains and gentlemen" who paraded their pessi-
mism at the council table would have been in open mutiny
at the prospect of remaining in such terrible circum-
stances any longer. The times were stern. The ex-
ample of Drake, who beheaded Doughty on the deck
of his ship, and of Magellan, who executed and quar-
tered two of his mutinous captains off Cape Blanco,
give one the measure of the men who carried out these
heroic voyages. Frobisher seems to have had in him not
only greatness, but a human quality which made men
curse him and love him, grumble at him and toil for him.
They may have feared the inevitable consequences of
insubordination, but they did not fear the man. This
would account for the conduct of those men who
dropped out and went home. It would account for the
sullen attitude of Hall when he set down to write his
own account of his behaviour. Hall was a competent
man with a grievance, and the recriminations and coun-
ter-charges arising out of the third voyage are largely
understood by those who have been cooped up for long
months on board of a ship with shipmates not overly
congenial. Best mentions that when in Beare's Sound,
he and others were ashore in pinnaces getting men and
gear aboard, and a gale blew up and prevented them
regaining their own ships, the Admiral ordered them
aboard the other ships for the time being. Best adds,
with feeling, "But their numbers were so great, and
the provisions of the bark so scant, that they pestered
one another exceedingly." And without conscious art
Hall conveys to us an indelible impression of a faith-
ful and cantankerous officer defending himself from
the criticisms evoked by his own difficult character. He